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Breeds of Cattle

Generally speaking, the majority of cows in this country are crossbreds
and retain very little of the original strain of their ancestors. There are,
however, certain pure breeds kept for milking purposes, and these are :

(1)   Shorthorn.

(2)  Lincoln Red Shorthorn.

(3)   Red PoU.

(4)   Jersey.

(5)   Guernsev,

(6)  Kerry.

(7)  Dexter.

(8)   Ayrshire.

(9)   Welsh Black.
(10)  Friesian.

(n)   South Devon.
(12)   Hereford.

The tables set out below show the position of these breeds as regards yield of
milk and the fat content of their product.

Yield of Milk.

(1)  Friesian.

(2)  Dairy Shorthorn.

(3)  Lincoln  Red Shorthorn.

(4)  Red Poll.

(5)  Ayrshire.

(6)  Guernsey.

(7)   South Devon.

(8)   Jersey.

(9)  Welsh Black.

(10)  Hereford.

(11)  Kerry.

(12)  Dexter.

Butter-fat Percentage.

(1)   Jersey.

(2)   Guernsey.

(3)   South Devon.

(4)  Kerry.

(5)   Dexter.

(6)  \Velsh Black.

(7)   Ayrshire.

(8)   Red Poll.

(9)   Dairy Shorthorn.

(10)  Lincoln Red  Shorthorn,

(n)  Hereford.

(12)  Friesian.

It will be seen that the Ayrshire, probably one of the most popular animals
to-day, is a very useful type, giving a good yield of milk with a fairly good
fat percentage. In addition, it will also be noticed that a high yield and a
low fat percentage generally, though not invariably, coincide.
As already indicated, the crossbred animal forms the largest proportion
of the dairy herds of this country. The crossing of two pure-bred animals
produces a suitable type, but too many of our dairy cattle are the result
of crossing two crossbreds, often with unsatisfactory results. The constitu-
tion and yield of the animals can often be improved by proper mating, this
being particularly the case if the parents possess good dairying qualities or
are descendants of good dairy cattle. A good Shorthorn bull crossed with
a Guernsey or an Ayrshire cow will result in good milking animals, and in
this connection it must be remembered that the milking strain in the bull,
and its freedom from disease, is quite as important as that in the cow. Good
healthy parents possessed of the necessary dairying qualities should always
be used for breeding purposes, and, if this is done, satisfactory stock will
ensue.
Bulls are far too often bought for personal reasons or because they are
" fine animals." It is much more important when buying a bull to know the
milk and butter-fat records of its ancestors and progeny. Increased milk
yields and the grading up of herds depend upon the employment of a suitable
high-grade bull. This is not always possible for the small producer and
artificial insemination is likely to prove a boon in such instances. The cost